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Shorthand 


By Helen Margaret Harney 


Hlead of Stenographic Department, Brown's Business College, Jacksonville Illinois 


My Way of Spelling It 


S miles 


O you like acrostics? I 
have always thought them 
great fun, and one day 
while I was planning what I should 
say to my new class in shorthand, 
one popped into my head that | 


H ard work 
O bedience 
R egularity 
T hinking 
H onesty 


ployer and on others with whom 
he comes in contact. The easiest 
way to make a good impression 
is by an agreeable personality 
You can practice every day to 
acquire an agreeable personality, 


built my talk around. A mbition until it becomes a habit. A good 
The students liked it and it N eatness secretary must be energetic. He 
seemed to spur them on, so per- Determination must be wide awake. Unless a 


haps you, too, will be interested in 
how I spell “shorthand” and why! 

Alongside is my magic “spell,” and here is 
what I told my people about it—nine simple 
words, but they spell success as well as 
SHORTHAND! 


Smiles 


Few realize the commercial value of Cheer 
fulness. In business the youth with a sunny 
disposition, doing his work gladly and finding 
fault with nobody, has a thousand chances to 
get on. Cheerfulness, to be real, must be in 
a man’s soul. John Bunny’s smile was worth 
$75,000 a year, and he wore it just the same 
whether the camera man was looking or not 
It was a heart smile rather than a face smile 
A man who is taking a hopeful, cheerful view 
of himself and his lite and his prospects need 
make no effort to prove the fact. He cannot 
conceal it; you will see it in his eyes and hear 
it in his voice. 

Cheerfulness is contagious. Anger and im 
patience are powerless when they meet with 
good humor. The secretary should constantly 
try to make a good impression on his em- 





secretary is in good health lhe 
very seldom has this energy and 
Good health 
is also a factor in achieving an agreeabk 
personality. 

Play, fun, and laughter are agents of health 
They promote digestion, soothe the nerves, 


hence does not do good work 


stimulate the circulation, give power to the 
promotes health, and any 
thing which promotes health is an enemy of 
disease. It stirs to activity those little things 
which the physicians call “anti-bodies,” whose 


heart. Laughter 


business it is to police us inside and club into 
oblivion all hostile bacilli. If this is correct 
a man in a laughing mood has an army of 
active anti-bodies at work in him and is less 
liable to be sick or to become fatigued or 
exhausted than if his mood were one of dis 
content or despair. It is necessary that a 
secretary learn to control his temper, because 
losing it is not only bad for others, but it is 
also bad for his own health 

If you are healthy you see the sunny side 
of things. You fee! like doing great things, 
you like adventure and get enjoyment out of 
accomplishment, and you do not take the jolts 
so seriously. On the other hand, poor health 
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often makes you blue, tires you, makes you 
easily discouraged, indifferent to the rights 
and feelings of others, and you do not thrill 
to the joy of adventure and accomplish 
ment. 

When you do not know what to do or which 
way to turn, smite. This will relax 
mind and let the sunshine of happiness into 
your soul. The only way to get happiness is 
by giving it away to others. A good hearty 
laugh is worth ten thousand groans and a 
mile of sighs in any market on earth. 

An employer (or teacher) likes 
contented people about him, for then he more 
easily maintains his own cheer and content 
Cheerfulness is a lubricant for the machinery 
of life and the stenographer can not afford to 
be without a goodly supply of it. 

A large employer of stenographic help once 
said: “I expect from my stenographers the 
same service that I get from the sun, with 
this exception: the sun often goes on a strike 
and it is necessary to use artificial light, but 
I pay my stenographer to work for me six 
days out of seven and I expect her to irradiate 
my office with sunshine and sympathetic in- 
terest in the things I am trying to do.” 

When you lose your sense of humor, get a 
job running an elevator, because your life 
will be a series of ups and downs anyway! 


your 


cheertul, 


Hard Work 


Some men succeed because they cheerfully 
pay the price of success, and others, though 
they may claim ambition and a desire to suc- 
ceed, are unwilling to pay that price. You 
have to use all your energy, force yourself 
to concentrate on the problem in hand; to 
think of it deeply and constantly; to study it 
from every angle; to plan; to have a high 
and sustained determination to put over what 
you plan, not only to accomplish it if circum- 
stances be favorable to its accomplishment, 
but in spite of all adverse circumstances which 
may arise—and nothing worth while has been 
accomplished without some obstacle having 
been overcome. 

In order to get much benefit out of any 
study a man must really want to know—he 
must be curious. The greater his curiosity, 
the greater will be his zest in his study. 
Studying a subject in which you are not in- 
terested merely results in weariness—you gain 
nothing. 

Concentration is the secret of strength 
Concentrate your mind on what you are doing. 
You will soon form the habit of doing things 
right the first time you try. 

Voluntarily, or by force if necessary, direct 
your efforts and your thoughts along a de- 
sired line until you have formed the habit 
that will lay hold of you and continue, volun- 
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tarily, to direct your efforts along the same 
line. 

When a man is concentrating his mental 
powers upon a problem, he is absolutely un 
conscious of the lapse of time. The dinner 
gong goes by unnoticed, strange noises do 
not attract his attention, he does not know 
whether he is too cold or too hot. Usually 
long periods of concentration are unnecessary. 
Since the mind is lightning-like in its activity, 
a good business man is able in a few moments 
of real concentration to solve almost any 
problem that arises, but he must concen- 
trate. 

The vice president and business manager of 
one of America’s largest business institutions 
was asked for a formula that will insure a 
man’s success in business. This was his reply: 
“If I were asked to tell a young man starting 
out in life, full of health and wholesome 
ambition, just what is the most essential thing 
for him to keep in mind, I think I would say 
‘hard work.’” What folks often call “luck” 
isn't luck at all. We use this word recklessly 
One may succeed where another fails. The 
failure says he “didn’t have any luck,” when 
nine times out of ten it was the lack of work- 
ing brains and ambition that kept him at the 
bottom of the ladder Don’t tell the world 
what you can do—show it! 

Shorthand requires lots and lots of practice ; 
you and only you can do it. Success in 
Shorthand and Typewriting, like success in 
any other walk of life, is won only by those 
who keep everlastingly at it. 

Senator Arthur Capper says 

“If you ask any successful man the reason 
for his making good, he will tell you it is 
because he likes his work; indeed he loves it 
His whole heart and soul are wrapped up in 
it. His whole physical and mental energies 
are focused on it. He walks his work; he 
talks his work; he is entirely inseparable 
irom his work; and that is the way every 
man worth his salt ought to be, if he wants 
to make his work what it should be and make 
himself what he wants to be.” 

The successful business man of today is 
one who regards business not as a daily grind, 
consisting of an endless series of uninteresting 
and routine tasks, but as a game which brings 
unlimited opportunities and happiness provid- 
ing he learns the rules and plays accordingly 

The best verse hasn't been rhymed yet, 
The best house hasn't heen planned, 
The highest peak hasn't been climbed yet, 
The mightiest rivers aren't spanned 
Don’t worry and fret, faint-hearted, 
The chances have just begun, 
The best jobs haven't been started, 
The best work hasn't been done 


More can be accomplished by application 
than by mere intelligence; by concentration 
than by brilliance 
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Franklin said that the golden way to suc- 
cess was to keep busy. Keep it in mind that 
there is no royal road to success. 


Obedience 
A sergeant decided his men didn’t know 
the meaning of obedience. One day he was 
quite exasperated by their ignorance and 
blurted out the definition. “You fellas are in 
the army now an’ you gotta learn to obey. 
Obedience means that you're to do what you're 
told, when you're told, because you're told. 
Just get that into your heads and don’t cha 
forget it, either!” 

The man who cannot control himself and 
render prompt and willing obedience to others 
makes a poor captain and will have weak 
control over his men. The chief executive 
of a business knows what he wants done and 
how it ought to be done; he gives the neces- 
sary instructions to his subordinates and then 
turns to other matters, expecting that his 
orders will be obeyed to the letter. While in 
school learn to listen to instructions, follow 
the instructions to the letter; do things when 
you are told and the first time you are told. 
The ability to follow instructions is a most 
valuable asset to the employee. 

It will be remembered that the secretary is 
the “other self” of the employer. This means 
that the secretary should carry out the wishes 
of his employer—not his own wishes—and in 
the way the employer desires. 

A secretary should keep his eyes and ears 
open, but his mouth shut 


Regularity 


Regularity is a cardinal virtue. Lacking it, 
you may not even hold your job. It is neces- 
sary to be in school every day just as it is 
necessary to be at work in the office every 
day. 

Practice, to be in the highest degree im- 
proving, must be ceaselessly continued from 
day to day—a regular quantity of practice at 
a regular time. 

Every principle in your shorthand theory is 
a stone in the foundation that you are laying 
for speed and accuracy. If you miss a day 
from school, you miss that day's principle, 
making a stone minus or poorly set in the 
foundation of the structure. To have a strong, 
sturdy foundation every stone must be in 
place and thoroughly cemented at the proper 
time. 


Thinking 


“The hardest quality to obtain,” says T. 
Coleman Du Pont, “and one worth the most 
salary is, as a matter of fact, just plain com- 
mon sense, or call it horse sense. Defining 
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this more in detail, | would say that a mai 
has it who shows good judgment. Ever) 
successful business enterprise follows the 
same basic policies. Call them what you will, 
they simmer down to three of the old-fashioned 
words—common sense, honesty, hard work. 

“Try to get a business to move toward 
success and see if you can do it without 
absolute honesty, see if you can pull out of 
even its commonplace difficulties by means oi 
anything but common sense.” 

You may suppose you are thinking 
you are only dreaming or letting your fancy 
construct air castles; suppose you are thinking 
when you are just sitting idly while images 
of this and that thing seen and remembered 
pass through consciousness. You are not 
thinking at all. You are enjoying a memory) 
movie. Thinking is not idle, lazy, passive 
mental occupation ; it is strenuous work of the 


Ww hen 


intellect. The aim of thinking is unde 
standing 
Many persons do not think clearly. They 


are satisfied to get a rough general idea and 
let it go at that. Success in life comes only 
to those who work hard and do clear 
thinking. 

One of our greatest bankers once said, “I do 
not want a young man in this bank 
always asks advice when he runs up against 
something new. I like the young man wh 
is not afraid to do things on his own hook 
Sometimes he makes mistakes, but he is worth 
more to us than the fellow 
anything until he has been told the right way.’ 

Decision is the biggest of all business quali 
ties. THINK FOR YOURSELF. If a man 
is afraid to trust his own conclusions, all his 
thinking is of no avail. A man who wants 
advice before he does anything important can 
never be a great business man 

Employers are clamoring for men with a 
goodly supply of common sense; those who 
can be original at times; those who will us« 
their brains. 

Constant, careful, level-headed attention 
will inspire confidence; confidence will bring 
increased increased re 
sponsibility will bring increased salary 


who 


who dares not do 


responsibility; and 


Honesty 


Honesty begins in one’s own heart, toward 
one’s self, and extends to all others with equal 
effect. Honesty is the backbone of business 
Honesty is a business asset—honesty in dealing 
with competitors, customers, employees, and 
with oneself. 

There is one point that young stenographers 
and other employees often lose sight of and 
that is that time is a commodity and a valu 
able one. The man who fails to give fair 
service during the hours for which he is paid 
is dishonest, Charles M. Schwab. Ii 


Says 
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your employer pays you for certain hours of 
the day, they are his. He expects you to yield 
a profit for him. In the same way the student 
in school who wastes his time and the time 
of his teacher is not honest in the full sense 
of the word. He is not being honest with his 
parents, who perhaps are making sacrifices to 
give him an education. He is not honest with 
himself. He is cheating himself out of the 
knowledge which should torm a sound basis 
for his liie work. 

“Time is money.” “Thou shalt not steal.” 
“Have a time for everything and everything 
in its time.” Using your employer's time 
for personal use would hardly be strictly on 
the square even though no open objection may 
be advanced. The chief rarely mentions all 
he sees. 

Again in the words of Mr. Schwab, “Ii I 
were asked to say the most important thing 
that leads to a successful life | should say 
that, first of all, is Integrity. No man can 
ever do anything of any great value in life 
and have the confidence and approval of his 
fellow men or be successful in his undertaking 
with business men if he does not have the 
reputation of being a man of honor and 
integrity.” For as Shakespeare put it 

To thine own self be true 


And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Ambition 


Happiness, the final objective of all human 
effort, is a state of mind that can be main 
tained only through the hope of further 
achievement, by dreaming of heights of 
achievement that are yet unattained. 

The man who actually knows just what he 
wants has already gone a long way toward 
attainment. 
dreams, as they are the children of your soul; 
the blueprints of your ultimate achievements. 

“Sad is the day for any man,” Phillips 

Brooks tells us, “when he becomes absolutely 
satisfied with the life that he is living, the 
thoughts that he is thinking, and the deeds 
that he is doing; when there ceases to be 
forever beating at the doors of his soul a desire 
to do something larger, which he feels and 
knows he was meant and intended to do.” 
’ Enthusiasm is the mainspring of the soul. 
Keep it wound up and you will never be with 
out power to get what you actually need 
But don’t let your wishbone take the place ot 
your backbone! 

“My idea of a successful life is the man 
who has successfully accomplished the objects 
for which he set out, to do something that is 
worthy of a real American man.” (Schwab 
again.) But, “Today is short, yesterday is 
gone, tomorrow may never come. If you have 


” 


anything to do, get busy! 
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Keep in mind that you cannot aim too high 
It is a never varying truth that you'll get 
nowhere if you start nowhere. In any work 
the WWWH _ formula is all important 
WHAT, WHEN, wHy, How. Know what you 
want, when you want it, why you want 
it, and how you intend to get it. What 
ever you want you may get if you want 
it with sufficient intensity and keep on 
wanting it, providing the object wanted is 
one within reason and you actually believe 
you will get it. The “doers” are the “be- 
lievers”—they do not recognize the word 
impossible nor acknowledge temporary defeat 
Edison made more than ten thousand ex 
periments before his talking machine recorde:! 
the words “Mary had a little lamb.” It is 
persistence—continuous, unyielding, persistent 
effort—that counts. 

Getting things done is largely a matter of 
gettings things started. 

If you think you are beaten, you are; 
If you think you dare not, you don't; 


If you like to win, but think you can't, 
It is almost certain you won't. 


If you think you'll lose, you've lost, 
For out in the world we find 
Success begins with a fellow’s will 
It’s all im the state of mind 


If you think you are outclassed, you are 
You've got to think high to rise 

You've got to be sure of yourself before 
Vou can ever win a prize. 
Life's battles don’t always go 
To the stronger or faster man 
But soon or late, the man who 
Is the man who thinks he can 


witts 


Neatness 


Neatness can be applied to two things 
Neatness of self and of belongings. 

First impressions really do count. Dress 
to look the part you intend to play in life, 
but take care not to overdo it. The clothes 
you wear influence you. Soiled or shabby 
clothes depress you and lower your self 
confidence—while neat clothes of an appro- 
priate style have just the opposite effect. 

A man’s personal appearance is part of his 
personality and makes an instant impression 
upon strangers., If a young man answers an 
advertisement and writes a letter that pleases 
and commands attention, he will be asked to 
send his photograph and the people whom he 
has named as references will be courteously 
asked for information with regard to the 
young man’s personal appearance. If it is not 
prepossessing, he simply is not wanted in 
business. 

Slovenly, careless attire is a great handicap. 
Old, ill-fitting clothes, or flashy or sporty 
attire is offensive to good taste. The best way 
to dress is in such conformity with conven- 

(Continued on page 304) 
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In an interesting article in “The Dearborn Independent” of February 20, 1926, from which 
this illustration is taken, it is suggested these rules found in Washington's old copybook were taken down 
in school at Fredericksburg, when he was 14 years old, from dictation given by Reverend James Marve 





A Few of Washington’s Famous Rules 
of Civility and Decent Behavior in Company and Conversation 
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Just a Little 





month's Learner's 
scattered along 
Some are 


HE readers of this 
Department are widely 
the shorthand-learning route 

just leaving the first station. Others are at 

the halfway house. They can look down with 
much satisfaction upon the route they have 
traveled and look ahead with joyful anticipa- 
tion to the end of their journey, where a desk 
bearing the sign “Private Secretary to the 
General Manager” awaits them! Still other 
students have finished the theory course and 
are taking practical dictation and practicing 
skill-building assignments, which will fit them 
to be high-grade stenographers. This last 
group of Gregg Writer readers will find the 

Learner's Department as helpful to them as it 

is to those who have not finished the theory ; 

for, as we explained last month, the greater 
the mastery of theory, the rapid the 
mastery of speed. 

This year is a most opportune year to place 


more 


emphasis on thoroughness and on the neces- 
sity of doing your assignments just a little 
better than the other fellow. Say to yourself, 
“I am going to make myself so necessary to 
the firm that employs me that it can't get 
along without me.” 

Stenographers play a most important part 
in the success of every business enterprise 
You are, therefore, preparing yourself to hold 
a position in the business world that has great 
possibilities. If you keep these possibilities 
in mind while you are learning shorthand, 
you will be surprised at the ease with which 
you master each day’s lesson. The student 
who really wants to learn shorthand and to 
earn the rewards that come to the efficient 
shorthand writer will find shorthand easy to 
learn and will soon become fascinated with it, 
as every artist does with his art. 


Monotony Does Not Achieve Mastery 


Some students make the mistake of studying 
the same lesson too long. They want to learn 
it thoroughly and they feel that the best way 


Better Than the Other Fellow 


to master the lesson is to 
practice outline 
write all the new words they can find that cai 
be written according to the theory principk 
they are learning 
Perfection is an 
the persistence and patience necessary to reach 


practice and re 


every many times and to 


excellent objective, and 
perfection are qualities that will carry anyon 
to the top of his profession. Yet, in the learn 
ing of shorthand, repetition of outlines and 
staying too long on one theory principle cat 
be overdone. Interest then will wane, out 
lines will not improve, and the general effect 
student will be 


upon the progress of the 


undesirable 


Rewmew as ) ou Go Along 
Fortunately, the arrangement of the lessons 
in your text provides a daily review and con 
repetition of shorthand characters 
and joinings. Without lowering 
ard of proficiency in the least you may, ther: 
fore, proceed through the Manual at a fairl) 
rapid pace. Any stops that you make should 
be more for the purpose of permitting you to 
use your skill in taking graded dictation than 
for the testing of your knowledge of the 
theory principles by long lists of 
detached words 

Each chapter in the Manual can be covered 
in approximately ten supple 
mented by an equal amount of 
preparation. The first four 
rally, will take a little longer, but after com 
pleting Chapter IV, you will have 
shorthand-minded and 
rapid 

Each lesson on a new theory principle con 


siderable 


your stand 


means ot 


class periods, 
intensive 
chapters, natu 
become 


your progress will be 


tains also some review of the preceding les 
For example, in addition to learning 
how to write the o-hook in the word notice 
given in Par. 66 of Chapter III, you are also 
reviewing Par. 14 and Par. 49-1. This review 
present in each day's lesson, plays a most im 
speeding up your 


sons 


portant part in progress 
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Practice Derivatives 


You can do something yourself to enrich 
this review and, at the same time, increase 
your shorthand vocabulary more rapidly. The 
easiest way to do this is to practice the deriva- 
tives of every word you write. For example, 
after learning the outline for the first word 
in Par. 66, which is no, practice the deriva- 
tives knows, knowing, and knowingly: 

— ah 4 -—, —~, 

After you learn the outline for the word 
near in Par. 73, practice the outlines for 
the five derivatives, nearer, nearly, nearest, 
neared, and nearing: 


This plan forces you to repeat the short- 
hand form for near five times; yet, each time 
you. repeat the outline you are learning a new 
word. This form of repetition is interesting 
and much more worthwhile than the usual 
way of repeating an outline several times for 
just one word. 

A similar plan may be used in practicing a 
joining. If you want to master the type of 
joining given in Par. 15 of the Manual, take 
the word read, for example, and make as many 
words containing the combination r-e-d as you 
can. With very little thought you can make 
up an interesting drill like the following: 


ae FL os e P's 
ee She th 
EP ety 


read, ready, readily, reader, readers, reads, reading, 
hurried, harried, bread, tread, thread, greed, married, 


varied, ferried, shred. 


One more illustration, based on the joining 
l-a-k given in Par. 18: 


<2 


> 


C , ' 
. rF a * 4 - ZT ’ 


lack, lake, Blake, black, plaque, flake, slack. 

While you are learning new theory prin- 
ciples it is easy to neglect the brief forms. 
You should adopt a simple plan of reviewing 
a few of these forms each day until they are 
completely mastered. 
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With this in mind, we are giving you a set 
of seven drills that cover all of the brief forms 
given in the first nine units of the Manual— 
the same lessons on which our three plates of 
letters are based this month. 


Brief-Form Drill 1 


a, an, about, above, after, again, against, agree, all, 
already, also, always, am, more, and, end, another 
any, are, our, hour, ask, at, it, be, by, but, because, 
cause, become, book, been, bound, before 


Brief-Form Drill 2 


eer Cpt, 


it ech hoe eRe 


m™—_—- - + ? 7? TC + 
cr pee gp ont o a ¥ of 

J g P ae fe tr 
"dat abd clr wag ieee” 


bea, big, belief, believe, between, business, call, can 
capital, change, which, children, collect, come, com 
mittee, company, keep, complain, complaint, compicte 
could, country, course, date, did, deal, dear, desire 
Dr., during, either, ever 


Brief-Form Drill 3 


Sie. Mie 


? 
_—— SE ae 


a 
i: f 


) 


employ, every, express, far, favor, first, floor, flour 
for, form, from, future, gave, general, girl, glad 
give, given, go, good, got, great, have, he 
(Continued on page 272) 
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You Can Read These Letters 


After Completing Chapter One 
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You Can Read These Letters 


After Completing Chapter Two 
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You Can Read These Letters 


After Completing Chapter Three 
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Brief-Form Drill 4 was, weak, week, well, u went, were, what, when 
; where, aware, with, without, woman, work, would 
7 (C or o=——n —_ 7 yesterday, you, your 
’ In addition to transcribing your daily dix 
o = ea = * tibsiDee tation, why not transcribe the shorthand 
( plates given in the Learner's Department? A 
‘ F Oo ue high shorthand-writing speed is of little com 
— SS —( mercial value without a correspondingly high 
typing and transcribing speed. It is of im 
: 4 a at —4 portance, therefore, that your ability to tran- 
scribe progress day by day along with your 
ability to write shorthand 
. oad ec, Fog) ee You can transcribe rapidly if you can read 
your notes rapidly and type rapidly. If you 
his me mmediate mmediate!ly mportance . : . . ’ ¢ 
important, in, not, into, knowledge, let, lecter, like can read your notes rapidly and your tran 
ittle, love, market, Mi matter, morning, most, muci scription speed is low, you need further train 
CEaee, OS ing in typing. If, on the other hand, you can 
ype rapidly and yet cannot transcribe rapidly, 
Brief-Form Drill 6 wen oe mw # | yet “ae — - rages 
it is very probable that you need further 
oT F - ee shorthand and English training and more 
i practice in reiding back your notes. 
& 
g 2 < a 
_ (eo = e+ r ‘ . " . 
A Transcription Suggestion 
Ye 


4 a ( A highiy successful and very interesting 
( plan* for the development of that part of tra 
A — EC ~ 


scription skill that is dependent on shorthand 


( ( —o& , s . s 
C > ‘A mastery is as follows. (Be sure to take the 
y » steps in the exact order given here.) 
, oe 4 A oth c 7 ‘ . 
1. Read a page of shorthand in the Gr y Write 
name necessary never next nothina f othece until you can read the outlines as raj idly as you coul 
oficial, one, won, opinion, order ther, over, part, read the printed words 
people, possible, prepare presence present, public 2. Transcribe the plate at your highest possible 
publish purpose put vather rea regard receive speed 
represent, says, system, send, several, shail, ship 3. Have the transcript dictated to you at the highest 
should, situation, smal! speed at which you are capable of writing it 
4. Transcribe the notes you have just written 
Brief-Form Drill 6 5 Take a two-minute dictation of hew matter Read 
; it silently for comprehension, punctuating where neces 
$ sary. Then transcribe it. 
f s > 6. Transcribe another two-minute dictation of new 
7 2 ( ( ( YY ,- / / matter without taking time to read your notes back 
‘ 7. Transeribe a page of cold notes that you wrote 
- some days before——preferably notes that you have not 
Z J, Va Cc “a se transcribed before 
All but the last step may be completed in 
“ 7 Ce Tn iS a a 45-minute period if the dictation is taken at 
the side of the typewriter. Try this plan 
tT , , 7 « “yay Vaz either at school or at home and repeat it until 
. 7 your transcribing speed reaches at least 25 
a / ) words a minute. 
A / / 
/ — v + eo a 
r s ¥ 
some, soon, speak, speech, special, state, still, sub wi hat Do You Do! 
pect, such, tell, till, than, then, that, the, their, there 
them, they, thing, think, this, thorough, thoroughly, What do you do with your notes after you 
re he se ] ¢ Oo vv jw , , olk . ? ~ " 
three, tho ¢, time, t . two, together, told, truth have written them: Do vou compare them 
under, until, upon, value, very, want p 


with the model notes in the text or in “Speed 
Studies”? Then, do you rewrite any of your 


notes to improve their proportion, slant, and 


Brief-Form Drill 7 


) size? Do you test your ability to read your 

"Ge se ‘ a” notes back quickly? Do you transcribe them? 
Do you place a circle around the outlines that 

- ie O OQ P . are incorrectly written, or around the words 


(Concluded on page 299) 


fr * Adapted from the New Jersey Course of Study in 
—"? + o 0° Stenography 
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Some Drills on the Brief Forms and Phrases 
From “Dictation for Beginners” 


By Edith V. Bisbee 


UNIT 11 
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The President of a $1,000,000,000 
Corporation on “Choosing a Profession” 


In an Interview by Burt M. McConnell 


New York City, New York 


N many respects 
the 
President 
Hoover and George 
B. Cortelyou have 
been along parallel 
Both at 
business 


Careers ol 


lines 
tended 
school ; both served 
under three Presi 
dents of the United 
States; both 
were at time 
of Com 
In fact, it 
Cortelyou, 
president of 
Consolidated 
Company ol 
York, who 
the De- 
of Con 
Labo: 


Re OSC 


and 
one 
secretary 
merce 
was 
now 
the 
(,as 
New 
launched 
partment 
merce and 
in the first 
velt administration 
That was “T. R.’s” 
way of promoting 
a faithful and efh 
crent secretary 

Mr. Cortelyou 
was born in New 
York City, and 
really began 
career when he learned shorthand in a business 
school 14th Street back in 1883. 
Today, from commodious offices in the 
Company’s own skyscraper, also on 14th Street, 
the affairs of a billion-dollar 
corporation. In one respect, he is right back 
where he started from. But what changes he 
has witnessed in the business and diplomatic 
world since he became President Cleveland's 
confidential stenographer in 1895! What prog- 
ress he has made! From the President's ste- 
nographer to Executive Clerk at the White 
House, Assistant to President Mc- 
Kinley, Secretary to the President two years 
later, Secretary to President Roosevelt until 
the opportunity came to inaugurate the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, Chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, Post 
master General, Secretary of the Treasury— 
all in the space of twelve years. A rapid rise 


who has served three 


pher and sex 


as stenograj 


positions, has something to 


raphy to the young man or 


start in usiness 
vears heer 


New York at 


ot 


his 


on ‘way 


his 


he conducts 


»ecretary 


lnderwood 4 


’ ? 
George B. 
Presidents of 
retary 


Say 


Mr cs 


president of the 


stel rapher ! 


tor 


or a OX 
And 
two 
dent 


dated 


twenty 
Presi 


} 
nso 


years 
ol L« 
(,as 


? , 
»US 


counsel tron 


ness 
1 man ot — such 
wide experience ts 
I incalculabls 
value, you'll agree 
“Before getting 
to the 
of the 
suggest 


tell uw 


down sub 


ject inter 
view,” I 
‘please 
something about 
your career in 
Washington.” 
the pe 
my othecial 
Washing 
Cortel 
“and 
particularly in the 
ide 1896-1906 
it was my privilege 
to be not 


spectator 


“During 
riod of 
lite in 
ton,” 


you 


Mr 
replied, 
Unde 


de« 


( ortelyou 
the Uy 


has held thre ony i 


but to 
par 


and 
about the valu 
whx 
has f 

ted 


woman wishes some extent a 


twer 


rtelyou 
olt 


re st 


ticipant m events 
that raised the 
United states t 
an eminent 
imong world powers 
affairs ot 
the 


and in 
Witl 
the 


innexati 


fluentia! 
this 

highest importance, such as 
of Hawaii, the Spanish-American War, the be 
f the the development 
our Asiati 
our influence 
West Indies 
the great range of their 
of 


p< sitiotl 


in de« ack were ct rwwded 


Panama Canal, 
trade, and the extensiot 

in the Far East and in 

My Washington experiences, 


personal contacts and 


ginning « 
of 


activity, were invaluable to me n 
later years. Fortunately, 
tively life and thus afforded a some 
what unusual foundation for a business career 
my official 
in but I 


I am still in the public service 


areas 


they came compara 


early in 
government connec 
that in a way 
As the head 


a corporate system that supplies gas and 


“I severed 
tions 1909. consider 
ot 
electricity to the great metropolitan center ot 
New York, people to live and 


work under conditions of health, comfort, and 


enabling its 
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security not otherwise attainable, I feel that 
I am as truly engaged in the service of the 
public as when | held government posts at 
Washington. The public utility executive who 
has a proper conception of the duties of his 
position feels himself as firmly bound to serve 
the public interest as does any government 
official. That the utility industry as a whole 
is alive to its obligations as an instrumen- 
tality of public service is attested by its record 
of achievement over the past twenty years or 
more.” 


Values Shorthand Highly 


“Was shorthand a help to you in your work 
at Washington?” I asked. 

“Very much so,” was Mr. Cortelyou’s reply. 
“It gave me my opportunity. Without it I 
should have had to rely on some other means 
of advancement. What the result would have 
been in that case it is, of course, idle to 
speculate. 

“It has also been a help to me since,” he 
continued. “Even now I jot down memoranda 
and notations, either as reminders to myself 
for future reference or as instructions to my 
secretaries, who are able to read my notes. It 
is a great timesaver.” 

“Do you consider shorthand helpful in ob- 
taining a foothold in business, and in aiding 
subsequent progress?” | asked. 

“That question,” replied Mr. Cortelyou, “is 
too general in its nature to permit a specific 
answer. Whether a young man just out of 
high school should take up stenography as a 
sort of lever with which to pry open the door 
of opportunity depends, first, upon the kind 
of man he is; and, second, upon the sort of 
career he has mapped out for himself. 


“Not every one,” continued Mr. Cortelyou, 
“is fitted by ability, inclination, or tempera- 
ment to be a stenographer. Most young men, 
I am afraid, are inclined to underrate the 
qualities necessary to success in this line. It 
is by no means easy to gain a thorough pro- 
ficiency in shorthand. Assuming a certain de- 
gree of native adaptability and the possession 
of an adequate technique, a well-rounded-out 
education (which should include a_ liberal 
course of reading and a fairly comprehensive 
knowledge of current events) is a prime 
requisite in the equipment of every stenog 
rapher who hopes to become an efficient pri 
vate secretary. 


“The kind of business one desires to enter 
naturally has an important bearing on master- 
ing the art of shorthand as an aid to advance- 
ment. In the purely technical professions, 
such as engineering, for example, its value 
may be open to question. But even here it is 
not ruled out entirely. As a personal accom- 
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plishment, shorthand has manifold advan- 
tages. It is in the broad field of general 
business, however, that its use will be found 
most advantageous to the young man ambitious 
to get ahead.” 


Its Advantages as Cortelyou Sees Them 


“What are some of these advantages?” | 
inquired. 

“Well, let us assume that a young man, a 
year out of high school, is looking for work 
It may provide him with the entering wedge. 
without which he would be halted at the very 
threshold of opportunity, or at least delayed 
in gaining admittance. By having something 
specific to offer an employer, the writer ol 
shorthand stands a better chance of getting 
started. And while we all know that it is not 
the start of a race but the finish that counts, 
still a good start is a big help. Shorthand 
also gives him a wider range of selection in 
casting about for an opening by increasing the 
sum total of his availability. It may serve as 
an entering wedge, as I have said, but whether 
shorthand will smooth the way to promotion 
depends a great deal upon the personal equa- 
tion. Once in an organization, it is strictly 
up to the stenographer to make good. 

“It might be well to point out, however, 
that, instead of being marooned in the outer 
fringes of a firm, the stenographer generally 
finds himself near the inner circle, for he is 
often attached to the office of one of the 
higher executives. He comes under his per- 
sonal observation, and recognition—if the 
young man merits it—is likely to follow at the 
first opportunity. The success of his secre- 
tary is confirmation of the executive's good 
judgment in picking him in the first place. 


The Stenographic Vantage Point 


“Let us assume, then, that this young fellow 
of nineteen or thereabouts is installed in the 
executive office. If his chief happens to be a 
general officer of the corporation, the stenog- 
rapher gets a bird's-eye view of the business 
and comes to know all the other officials. And 
this, let me assure you, is no small factor in 
whatever future success he may have. He is 
not only permitted but encouraged to fa 
miliarize himself with the work of the various 
departments, and if a vacancy occurs anywhere 
in the organization—a vacancy which he is 
qualified to fill—he may usually rely upon his 
superior to help him secure it, and thereafter 
to keep a friendly eye upon him. 

“The stenographer meets and talks with 
many people who come to see his chief, and 
thus has opportunity to form personal con- 
tacts which may be helpfu! to him in later 
years. From the very beginning, he is sta- 

(Continued on page 307) 
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By William Hazlett Upson 
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February’s Talent Teaser 


OTHING out of order this month, but, 
like David Suggs’ secondhand tractor, 
there are parts damaged—one charac- 

ter in each line is almost missing. There are 
phrases as well as single words among these 
multilated outlines, as you will discover in 


four instances, and one word is masquerading 
as “in.” This copy was entitled “Fresh Air 
and Fresh Ideas,” but, contrarily enough, it 
did not inspire us to a new method of “puz 
zlement.” It generated a tiny germ of an idea 
for next month, however! 


Key to Last Month’s “Teaser” 


Wise decision is a great thing; but without action 
it isn’t worth a nickel. If all decisions were put into 
action, it would be a great world Deserts would 
bloom. Peace would reign. The cry of the poor 
would no longer be heard in the land. 

We wake up some fine morning—and, oh, what great 
things we're going to do today! Wow!! Clear the 
decks for action!!! Then we pick up the easiest things 
that lie at hand and let the hard ones go. It’s easy 
to decide. It’s harder to act. Good intentions are 
worse than none at all if not followed by action. A 
decision to do something raises us up. Lack of action 


lets us down with a thud, and we feel a bit ashamed— 
like a man who starts in a race and quits cold. 

Decision says: “Do it!” Action says: “It's done!” 
They are like propeller and rudder—take away the 
rudder and we go ‘round in circles 

Spring fever may hit us. Four-o'clock-i-tis may bite 
us. Broken arches may slow us up. Stiff collars may 
choke us. A big job may worry us; but it all amounts 
to this: that if we match with action, then 
all the fevers, clocks, broken arches, stiff collars, and 
hard jobs won't stand between us and the thing we're 
here for—-accomplishment ! Notes 


decision 


Cannery 
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Getting the Answers 


VERY man and 
any special line of 
Congressman, author, engineer, or even 


woman prominent in 
endeavor—whether 


expert shorthand writer—receives on an aver 
age of once a week a letter similar to the 
following request: 


Dear Sir 

1 am a student in blank school, and next week we 
have to write an essay on the duties and opportunities 
of a private secretary I have read of your remark 
able success in shorthand, and I am writing to ask 
if you will give me some information on this subject 
Will you please answer these questions for me 

1. What are the personal qualifications necessary 
to become a private secretary ’ 

2. What is the speed required of a privat 
tary, and how does a person get speed ’ 

3. What education is needed (General and spe 
cial education.) 

4. How can a young person secure a start in this 
protession ° 

5. What may a young person expect as a starting 
wager 

6. What is the 
protession - 

7. What are the opportunities for promotion ’ 

8. What other lines of work may be entered from 


most desirable age to enter the 


this profession’? 

9. What in your opinion is the 
vate secretary 

10. What are the 
work and on up? 

11. Does the private 
she gets the job? 


future of the pri 
promotional steps from school t 


secretary use shorthand after 


I have always admired you as the most famous 


secretary in the world, and I know you will tell me 
how I too may become famous in shorthand. Will you 


please reply before next week, as my essay must be 


in by that time 
Yours truly 


Phat like it, we are told on 
good authority, comes regularly to the desk 
ot everybody whose name appears in the 
newspapers or the trade journals as being 
one who has reached the top of his particular 
profession. To the first dozen or so of these 
letters the recipient, naturally gratified by the 
compliment both expressed and implied, sends 
a full and handsome reply, answering every 
question propounded and throwing in a lot 
of miscellaneous information to boot. He may 
be vaguely feeling that the 
writer is asking quite a bit of a stranger— 
but, then, he reasons, it is the request of a 


letter or one 


conscious of a 


youngster ambitious to make a good start, and 
he himself would have given much to get the 
kind of information from a_ similar 
when he was out, 


same 
source starting only he 
hadn't had the nerve to ask! 

But presently the famous man is bound to 
get a little tired of the thing, no matter 
how kindly 
youngsters; and 
critical of such requests, frequently ending by 


sane 
, 


his disposition toward ambitious 


inevitably he becomes more 


consigning them all to the wastebasket 

Of course, what it amounts to is a request 
by the student for the man to 
his essay for him. The questions usually are 
those which the asked im the 
assignment, which the mcorporates 
verbatim in his letter. Thus, when the replies 
come back, all that is left for the student to 
do is to write a brief preface telling who is 
and he has at 


tlamous write 
teacher has 
student 


speaking, copy the answers, 
essay for class that is complete and authori 
tative, a most excellent piece of work 

But the student did not write it 
Famousman, or some similar fellow, wrote it 
It was not even student 
What he did, in effect, was to take his lesson 
home and questions to Big 
Brother, who had been through the class be 
fore; Big Brother w 
little brother copied them, signed his name to 
them, gave them to teacher in the morning, 
and got a “Excellent” written on 
his report card! 

There is without great 
inspirational value attached to a personal letter 
before the 


Sir Jol 
“researched” by the 


submit teacher's 


orked out the answers 


nice large 


question a deal ot 


from a famous man read class 


(that is why we 
stories in these pages), and to that extent it 


give you so many success 
has an educational function; but it is question 
able if the student secures the material 
for his class assignment in this manner derives 
any real benefit from it. It is the 
possible way to material. It 
the student of the task of poring over 
books or going diligently through the trade 
journals to dig out his facts—but isn't that of 
itself the educating consideration? Isn't the 
process by which we achieve the information 
more important as an educational function 


who 


easiest 
secure relieves 


library 
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than the information itself? Who ever ac- 
quired real mental proficiency by asking ques- 
tions and copying down the answers? Who 
ever remembers the answers, anyway, unless 
they have been acquired by some individual 
activity requiring a mental effort which 
stamped them on the memory and wove them 
indelibly into what we already knew on the 
subject ? 

Everything of importance that a famous 
man can say can be found in almost any text- 
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book on the subject, or in the trade journals. 
The only merit that it acquires by passing the 
lips of somebody famous is the merit of au- 
thority. There is no magic in mere words 
simply because they are uttered by somebody 
whose name appears in the newspapers. There 
is just as much magic in them from the mouth 
of a teacher or from the pages of a textbook. 
The magic lies in their application—by the in- 
dividual, the concentration and effort of the 
student himself. —C. L. S. 


cO° 


Business Letters 


From the Contest Budget submitted by Ruby V. Perry 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
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270 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Now for the Final “Kick-Off” for 


VERY day 
i enthusiasti 
letters are 
coming in from far 
and wide, telling oi 
the preparations 
that are afoot for 
this year’s O. G. A 
Contest. Don't you 
get a “kick” out of 
itall? Wedo. And 
it’s the same story 
year after year 
“You canno 
know how much 
‘fun’ I get out of 
this type of work,” 
Wilhelmena Key 
wrote year 


irom 


us last 
Hannibal 
Missouri. “I entere« 
the Contest a year 
but my luck 
not with me. 
However, I've put 
in much time on it 
this year, and I am 
willing to take the 
chance again. I 
have done my best 
I should like to have spent more time, but I 
am now going to college and am very busy 

“T am not taking shorthand now, but used 
it all summer while working and have since 
used it in taking lecture notes. I find it very 
beneficial. 

“T think that the Annual O. G. A. adds great 
interest to shorthand work. I am only sorry 
that I could not enter this year as I did last— 
with the class. There seems to be more zest 
in teamwork !” 

Yes, that is so. Why not get your friends 
to practice with you on the next Contest as 
several of the girls at Fort Wayne have done? 


“It's now up to you.” 


ago, 
was 


Said the ink to the paper 
“I think you will do,” 
And the book to the pupil 


The pupil replied with a truly broad grin, 
“My copy, good partners, is already in.” 


“Great work!” cried the 
“Good luck!” from the ink. 

“IT hope,” said the Manual, 

“You took time to think.” 

“The pupil replied with an uplifted chin, 

“I'll have you to know, sir, I’m writing to win!” 


“We are all em 
ployed at the Gen 
eral Electric Works 
here in Fort Wayne 
(two in the factory 
and the 
clerical 
and have to do out 
shorthand practice 
outside of working 
hours, without hav 
ing time to 
spend on it,” La 
Vera Vail told us 
when she sent in 
their entries in the 
1931 Contest 

“T felt that prac 
tice on the Contest 
would be 
valuable to us all 


rest i 
positions ) 


much 


Copy 


so persuaded the 
girls to send in their 
notebook. papers.” 

We hope that the 
will compete 
again this year 
though they do not 
have Miss Vail to 
urge them on. Her 
(she was 


girls 


tragic death during the summer 
drowned in trying to rescue a companion while 
out rowing) removes one of our earliest and 
most skillful competitors from the contests 
She has taken part in every Gregg Writer 
competition for many years, and credited her 
fine writing style to this contest work 

The same enthusiastic endorsement of the 
contests is reflected in letter after letter, 
growing stronger with each year’s progress! 
Here are some typical echoes from 1931: 

“One girl said yesterday that since she 
has been working on the Contest Copy her 


reading ability has greatly improved, because 
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she recognizes quickly, for the first time, 
the difference between strokes, and thus recog 
nizes words quickly. For some reason, she 
never learned to do this in the early part of 
her course - 
—F. N. Haroun, 
High School of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon 


“After leaving school I came with my folks 
to North Dakota. Started in a bank as a 
stenographer. The bank closed shortly after 
wards and then for about a year I had mis- 
cellaneous positions. Finally securing work 
four years ago with Remington & Son, I 
started as a stenographer again Business 
built up until it was no longer necessary for 
me to use my shorthand at all. Now that the 
‘depression’ has been felt in our business, | 
am again using shorthand and doing regular 
stenographic work along with bookkeeping 
and other clerical duties. I would not change 
my knowledge of shorthand for $10,000.” 

—R. G. Jenkins, 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


“The O. G. A. Contest, I believe; is one of 
the most beneficial things in the world for 
shorthand writers. I had a great deal of enjoy- 
ment practicing the copy, and I am glad to say 
now that my shorthand notes are much better, 
thanks to this Contest. I find the Gregg Writer 
a great inspirational help.” 

—Cecelia A. Ksiazek, 
Fullerton, Nebraska. 


“Saint Louis Academy arrives with the 
customary enthusiasm and hope of bringing 
home the Silver Trophy—but if not that, we 
are at least hoping for a good place in the 
line of winners. 

“The Contest has created a great spirit of 
persevering, hard work, and we want to offer 
our sincere thanks for this encouragement 
which you offer every year to both pupils 
and teachers. ’ 

—Sister Frances of S. J., 
Saint Louis Academy, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 


“Again, I want to express my thanks and 
appreciation for the service and. help the 
Gregg Writer is extending to the students and 
teachers of shorthand and typewriting.” 

—Martha Z. Schmitt, 
Orange Union High School, 
Orange, California 


“IT want to say how much I have enjoyed 
working on this copy and how glad I am to 
have had the opportunity to do so. In taking 
stock of my penmanship in shorthand at the 
close of my work on the Contest Copy, | am 
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surprised and pleased to see the amount of 
improvement I have made during my practice 
work, in fluency, in accuracy of notes, and 
in speed. I find myself taking dictation at 
the office with greater facility, and I take much 
more interest in shorthand penmanship than 
ever before.” 
—Margaret Paul, 
Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada. 


“Although I have been a reader of the 
Gregg Writer for several years, not until this 
year did I feel the urge to try my luck in a 
shorthand contest. It always seemed so futile 
when the competition was nation-wide. It must 
have been the friendly, persuasive write-ups 
in the Gregg Writer that gave me the ‘bug.’ 
I am all athrill about it—I can hardly wait 
until the winners are announced. Of course 
I know I will not be in line for any of the 
main prizes, but even to be given a slight 
recognition will mean much to me and keep 
the ‘spark’ burning until another contest comes 
along.” 

—Violet A. Kochendoerfer, 
Winona, Minnesota 


“Our school is entering a 100 per cent club 
in the Annual O. G. A. Contest. The students 
have worked hard on their specimens since 
the Contest was announced in the December 
issue of the Gregg Writer. This is the first 
year this school has ever entered papers in 
the Annual Contest, and we certainly hope our 
efforts will merit our receiving one of the 
many wonderful prizes that are offered. This 
Contest has served as an incentive to all of 
the students, and I have noticed a decided im- 
provement in their notes since they have been 
practicing on their specimens.” 

—Catherine Tebrugge, 
Northern Illinois Business School, 
Ottawa, Illinois. 


“We have had a lot of fun and hard work 
preparing our specimens. These copies repre- 
sent the work of my shorthand class. These 
students have had one year’s instruction in 
shorthand with the new Manual, and they 
have had transcription from the beginning. 
Too, we hope our O. G. A. specimens will 
merit some recognition in the Contest. Thank 
you so much for the opportunity of taking 
part in it. It has been a joy even if a trifle 


difficult.” . ae 
—Eleanor Skimin, 


Northern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


We were glad to see so many first-year 
students entered in the O. G. A. Contest last 
year—do it again. We want everybody this 
year. And that means you! 
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Penmanship Pointers 


(Continued from t 


REGG artists will be made or unmade this 

month, depending entirely upon the kind 
of practice they do and the skill they attain on 
these drills. They look easy and are, but they 
embrace the finer points of technique that 
distinguish the superior paper from the medi 
ocre or the poor one. We are willing to ven 
ture that fifty per cent of the students who 
fail to win Honorable Mention in the Contest 
this year will not have learned to make simple 
little we are correctly! Hook must be small, 
deep and narrow, slant uniform with the rest 
of the writing, e-circle small, and r properly 
begun before the circle is completed 


Drill 34 
ii ee SS 


oo =: lie Ge oh. off 2 


on 7 a~ 2? 777 


Study the characters in Drill 34 and then 
write them swiftly, continuously, and accu- 
rately. Read the Contest Copy to see how 
and where these little combinations appear, if 
you will, then dip deep in your ink and begin 


~ ~ 


Drill 35 
ee ee ee ok 
en PP FO 
ss 7 
PP a ee 
ait ye Se oe 
ere oo oe ae 


tf PEPE IA, 


JE 
A 


ae FF 2% 


i 


aera. Seg Any 


The oo-hook, also w in the preceding drill, 
must be written 
make it 


with a swift flick-motion to 


small, smooth, deep, and narrow 


1 i” 


Since a small in shorthand, squeezed almost 
00-hook, it naturally fol 


ck, eu (um), 


together, makes an 
lows that ak becomes aw (ow): 
with the same rule f 


wr joing circles applying 


Write Drill 35 until you develop a smooth 
swiit glide on these combinations 
Drill 36 
Ah Mth Me — — ey “ eew we ~ 
an 
_-o — —_ — oo" 
“Ye? ws c~ —— Lo le oh 


Ps ee a ae 


2 2 J 
ee Pe C # ( 

K squeezed almost together at the bottom 
forms the oo-hook; just so a very small » 
squeezed together makes the o-hook rhis 
too, must be very small, deep, and narrow, 


rounded out at the bottom, and written swiitly 
Practice the exercises in Drill 36 until you get 
this form well in hand 


Drill 37 


( ( € é 
ALL” 4 4 x < i no” < a 
E G 2 = ~ lf? na 


pe / 
A 4 / 

Other vowel combinations containing the 
o-hook will be found in Drill 37. Note that 


apr throttled down to a very small charactet 
becomes < 1 vowel combination used in 
shorthand. In writing these combinations, the 


that a horizontal 
SS the openings of the ho ks, 


the 


vowels must be so written 


line slashed acré 
both ends, mpletely sever 


touching will « 


circle 
“se <7 oD 3 a>” 
Picture / 


This is true of all vowel combinations and 


diphthongs, as you 
study of Picture 21 


will see from a careful 














Bo aemtine ogee 





EP 
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Drill 38 


Pe aie g™ 


a wv 


These hooks occur in many combinations, 
all of which we cannot take up here, but no 
matter what the joinings may be the hooks 
must be written small, deep, and narrow and 
smoothly rounded out at top or bottom. We 
cannot stress this too earnestly. Your failure 
to write the hooks properly throws your paper 
out of the Honorable Mention class in the 
O. G. A. Contest, no matter how good the 
rest of the writing may be. 

This holds for s, too, which must be written 
very short and with uniform slant and curva- 
ture. Note how many of them we have in 
the Contest Copy. That is because they are 
the “key” forms to expert writing. Be alert 
to the possibilities of your writing and win! 
Correct proportion and formation in Drill 38, 
please. 


Drill 39 
Hf. 8. 60. a 


@a—-a oeo— F 


a ot Gs "Ex 


You manipulate the diphthong ¢ before r, /, 
n, m, and the downward characters the same 
as the small longhand o. Close the circle in ¢ 
to differentiate clearly between long-i and oi, 
so that the words will be unmistakably clear 
to the reader. 


Drill 40 


v2? 4 fle os” a * 


« p i 6 ww oP & LP a -TO 


Now, in Drill 40, you may indulge that ten 
dency to 


retrace the circle without giving 


Gut Re 
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offense! The diphthong i is a large broken 
circle, and is usually joined to the stroke as a 
would join. Lift the pen promptly as soon 
as the circle is pierced. 


Drill 41 


Pa Moen ai! ake 
= BEF SG Mi 


The paper written by an expert shorthand 
writer can frequently be distinguished from 
one that comes from a novice by the handling 
of the diphthong i. Some writers get the idea 
that they must spend considerable time in 
breaking the circle. This slows the normal 
speed in writing very considerably and inter- 
feres with the rhythm of the writing. Acquire 
the knack of just “puncturing” the circle and 
getting away quickly. A swift get-away, once 
the circle has been punctured, is very essential 
to the correct and rapid execution of the diph- 
thong, and the merest indentation of the circle 
is often enough to indicate that it is an i. 
Note the joinings illustrated in Drill 41. 


Drill 
QPP A124 2. 


i774 a“ a” 


aie » = vr aw 


} 
Ter pw & c 


i: & ME “2 Kk. oD ie 


IS OG 


first, feeling 

sprration, perspiration, too great, ciear, 
greater, oils, secondly, wheels, paves, gen- 
erated, achievement, it must be, job 


/ 





ei 


witalizsing, give you, im 


We shall close the lesson this month with 
some more words from the Contest Copy 
The words in this drill will probably seem to 

(Continued on page 294) 
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Results of the Stenographers’ Contest 





4. Ruth MacKean, 


Canada, 


7. Bertha Schutz, 


tinople, Turkey 
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Prize Winners 
1. Alexander O. Boyd, Paterson, New 


Jersey, First Place 
2. Yoshio Kai, Tokyo, Japan, Second Place 
Olive Saunders, 
Third Place 
Grand Forks, Nort! 
Dakota, Fourth Place 
5S. Margaret Paul, 
Fifth Place 
6. Evelyn Foelschow, Dundee, IIlinois, 
Sisth Place 
an Franciscc 
fornia, Seventh Place 


Special Awards 


Louise Poslek (8), Pittsburgh, Pennsy!vania 
For the most interesting letter telling 
of her experience with shorthand 


|. Christie Lindsay, 
For the most artistic specimen from 
utside the United States and Canada 


Berdjouhie Mesrobian, 

For the qualifying 

specimen from the remotest section 
of the alobe 
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Detroit, Michiga 


Windsor, Ontario 





Minatitlan, Mexico 


Scutari, Constan 

















_ 




















HE Stenographers’ Contest this veatr 
brought out some interesting specimen: 
of notes, all of which on the whole were 
very good. They reflect careful preparation 
on the part of the participants and do credit 
to the stenographic profession 
Members of the Committee jointly and 
severally reviewed and passed upon the speci 
ind the results of their votes 
are shown in the accompanying list of prize 
We congratulate the winners—and 


mens received, 


winners 
all of you who took part this year—not only 
on the good style of writing acquired, but 
upon the ambition for improvement which 
prompted you to compete 

Because of the late arrival of the specimens 
submitted by Mr. A. L. C. Sieng, Wat Lieb, 
Bangkok, Siam, and by Mr. Cournes Shiang, 
of Singapore, we could not consider them in 
the regular Contest, which had already closed, 





but their fine fluency and beautiful form com- 
pel us to commend these specimens in this 
report We wish that 


stvle of writing that they have acquired It is 
both legible and fluent, the formation and vowel 


might see the fine 


joinings are good—in fact, it has all the ele 
ments of practical as well as artistic shorthand 

Some beautiful specimens not accurate 
enough to win one of the prizes are repre 
sented in the Honorable Mention list appear 
ing on page 299. All of these writers have 


developed a good degree of fluency and skill 


Mr. Greaaq’s Comments 


Because we think it will be tmteresting to 
you, and also serve as a basis for criticism 
and analysis of your own writing, we are 
giving here some of the comments made by 
Mr. Gregg on the specimens reviewed 
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written too small in 


I suggest practice on groups 


“The large circle is 
many specimens. 
of words like 
me 
meek 


may team tarne 


make dim dame 


for the correction of this fault The large 
circle should be very generous in size and the 
small circle very small mere turn the 
pen. 

“In several specimens, which were otherwise 
excellent,.the joining of the curves gr (in 
great) and the k/ (in close) were too angular 
Also kr (in encourage) made long 
and so flat, in some instances, as to be read 
as enlarge 


a ol 


was too 
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“One specimen that was otherwise almost 
faultless had an awkward angular-looking 
joining in the word keep, a word which occurs 
four times in the copy 

“In several specimens there was little or no 
distinction between this and difference, which 
occurred in the same sentence. It was sur- 
prising, also, to see how large a number of 
contestants wrote in full instead 
using the brief form.” 

Are you guilty on any of these counts? 

Neither time nor space permits of further 
comment the specimens, but we extend 
hearty congratulations and hope that your 
success in this Contest will be the forerunner 
of many successes in life for you. 


become of 


on 


Oo 


Transcription Project Letter 


Supply date, amd full name and address) 


LA 
, az * 4 i a ee 





“~ 


G ¢ 


AF oe 


<j 


a a a “a 


CA 


ma ‘J. Y —= o 


—Shorthand written by Margaret Richards, secretary to Mr. Gregg 


y, 
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until the 25th of next month 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to 
encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is granted 
to thése whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure a copy 
that represents your best work. If the 
specimen sent us reaches the required 
standard, a membership certificate will 
be sent you. Otherwise your work will 
be returned with suggestions and criti 
cisms and you may try again. To secure 
approval, notes must be correct in theory, 
accufate in proportion and execution, free 
in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of su- 
perior excellence. O. G. A. members may 
become candidates for the Certificate of 
Superior Merit. A circular about this 
certificate and how to secure it will be 
sent you on reqntest. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany cach 
specimen submitted for membership, and 
fifty cents each application for the Cer- 
tificate of Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional or- 
ganization of the artists in typewriting 
it is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 

Junior Membership is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in school or 
by himself who is able to pass the Junior 
test. 

Senior Membership is open to all 
typists whether attending school or not 
who have reached a speed of at least 
forty words a minute in general “plain” 
copying. Senior tests must be accom 
panied by a signed statement that the 
candidate has attained this speed. Each 
part of the O. A. T. membership tests 
should be typed on a separate sheet. 

Competent Typist Awards: The 
basis for these awards is the Typewriting 
Speed Test appearing in each issue. This 
test, as well as the O. A. T. tests, may 
he practiced as much as desired, but 
specimens submitted for C. T. awards 
must represent ten minutes’ writing at 
40 or more net words a minute and ac 
cording to International Contest Rules 
Each specimen must be certified by a 
teacher as to correct timing, and must 
contain not more than five errors 

T writing Progress Certificate: 
Candidates writing 40 or more net words 
a mitmte will receive the Typewriting 
Progress Certificate indicating the speed 
atfained. 

Competent Typist Pin: Those writing 
at 60 or more net words a minute will be 
awarded the gold Competent Typist Pin 

Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each membership 
and speed test submitted for an sued. 





X 











4). G. A. 


the first eig? i 


ilthough the 


he submitted for memil 


( le cop may 
, ; 
ership aiso 
Vembership Examiner 
member- 


if marked . 
and accompanied by thé 
ship hee membership 
fest is prot I jain this mor 
for those w > f use wf 


:/ 


Make it the rule of your life to put into 
your work the very best that is in you. There 
successful man who did not 
who did not pour into 
possessed As 


never Was a 
spend himseli freely 
his work all the strength he 
as you do this you will 
to love one’s 


come to love 
work is to do 
shirk it is to 
The 


service 


surely 
your work, and 
well in it lo 
come to hate 1t 
yoy ot lite 1s 


scamp it and 
and then to fal in 1t 
surely to be tound in 
of one sort or another—doing something us« 
ful in the world, and doing it so that 
it has positive value to mankin The mak 
money u 
character the 


well 


ing ot is the least of successes 


making of greatest 


Co Ait. 
Test 


Washington B 
starting this 
test, takes 
from one of the issued | 
the Commission l ype your cop 
md watch thi 

Supply your 


Junior 


{propos of the 
entenmal celebration 
month is this plain cop) 


’ 
erins 


single space 
, 
gms! own title 


the first ice cream made and 
who was the inventor of this 
pensable hot weather American dish: 

It has been generally accepted that Dolly 
Madison, the charming fourth First Lady of 
the Land, was the first to invent and pr 
pare this wholly delectable dessert But 
now, the United States George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission comes forward 
with the suggestion that George Washington 
in all probability made ice cream at Mount 
Vernon at least thirty years before Dolly 
Madison is supposed to have prepared it for 
the first time 

Nor is this claim an idle one, for Washing 
ton’s own words bear it out. In his cash 
memorandum book he wrote, May 17, 1784, 
“By (for) a cream machine for ice 1.13.4." 


When was 


now indis 
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The Competent Typist Speed Test 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 200 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


Thinking of you preparing to take your places in the world rolls back the 
years to the days when I was finishing high school and making ready to go 
out into the world. My very warm sympathy goes out! to those among you 
who have no definite choice of life work; to those among you who have not 
yet found yourselves. I know the sinking feeling at heart, which even 
ambition cannot wholly overcome. It? is to you especially that I would 
send a word of cheer and encouragement. Sooner or later you will find 
yourselves. Sooner or later you will know beyond doubt the line of work 
for which you are fitted® and in which you can attain the greatest measure 
of success. When that knowledge comes to you let nothing prevent you 
from taking up that special line of work even though you must start again 
at? the bottom. 

I was myself over twenty years of age before I found the thing for which 
I was fitted. The knowledge came to me suddenly but convincingly. I 
dropped the work in which I was engaged and® took a job at $5.00 a week 
with a publishing house, a job which combined the duties of an office boy 
and janitor. Truly it was at the foot of the ladder, but it was my ladder 
and I knew it. Of drudgery" there was plenty, but in that drudgery was 
happiness, for my feet were on the ladder and at the top was room. It took 
many years to climb there, but they were years of happiness. Happiness is 
not? measured in dollars and cents. It is measured by the joy of doing that 
which you can do best. 

There is not one among you who cannot attain success, and success in life 
is that thing which is to be* desired above all else. But do not confuse it 
with fame and power and notoriety. Fame or power may come with success, 
but they never are success. Some of the most successful people I have ever 
known” have never been known outside their very limited environments. 
They are those who have made the most of their opportunities and have 
done those things which were given them to do to the best of their!” abilities. 
To my mind they have more truly attained success than many a man whose 
name is famous. 

Find your ladder, each of you. Then fix your eyes on the round above. 
Never for an instant doubt!' that you can attain the top, but remember 
always that it is to be attained only a round at atime. For some of you the 
climb may be long and hard, but always the top is there and always there 
is a'* round just above you within reach. It is not well or in good taste to 
talk of self. Nevertheless, I want to tell you that I was nearly forty years 
old before I knew that success which is falsely measured'* in dollars and 
cents and in the recognition of fellow men. You see I was a long time 
climbing the ladder. But at no time during those years did I feel that the 
climb was not worth the effort.'4 

If there is one thought in particular that I would leave with you it is this: 
Never doubt yourself. If a task is given you which seems beyond you in 
ability to accomplish, never refuse it. At least!® attempt it. Be content with 
nothing less than the demonstrated truth that you cannot do it. There is 
no disgrace in failure when you have tried your best. The disgrace lies in 
failure to make the'® attempt. It is the one who is ready to accept respon- 
sibility who climbs highest. (3,283 strokes)—Thornton W. Burgess, in 
“Letters from Famous People.” 

[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 
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This would indicate that the first President 
was perhaps first, in America at least, in some 
things not connected with war or statesman- 
ship. 

It has been said by some historians that 
Thomas Jefferson, too, made ice cream, but 
not until after he had returned from France 
in 1789 It seems that Washington's first 
Secretary of State became acquainted with 
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the dish in Paris and that he brought from 
there some recipes for making it. But that 
was five years after Washington paid more 
than five dollars for a “cream machine for ice.” 

Was Washington’s ice cream the first in 
America? More than likely it was. The 
Bicentennial Commission at any rate is willing 
to give Washington credit for it until better 
proof is forthcoming in favor of someone el 


se 


Senior Test 


The United States George Washington Bicentennial Commission has just announced 
the tssuance of ten one-act plays. As Part I of your test, type this announcement in the 
form of a letter from the Commission, making up your own letterhead, supplying a 


Washington address. 


For Part Il prepare an order blank listing the piays alphabetically, and providing 
columns for the number of copies of each desired, the date they are wanted, and the name 


and address to which each lot ts to be sent. 


Rule the blank,* then return it to the type- 


writer and see how skillfully you can fill it in ready to be returned to the Commission. 


The first ten of the series of George Wash- 
ington plays, prepared by the United States 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission, 
have just been printed. Written in one-act 
form around incidents in the life of Wash- 
ington, the plays give a comprehensive view 
of his career up to the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War 

They have been so prepared that three or 
four of them, with a little effort on the part 
of the director, might be combined into a full- 
length play. 


Additional one-act plays will appear within 
the next few weeks. If three or four of these 
are combined, they will be found to depict 
fairly the life and character of George 
Washington. 

The ten plays now ready are: “Mother and 
Son,” “The Lure of the Sea,” “A Youth of! 
the Frontier,” “Vindicated,” “Matching Wits,’ 
“The Indian's Prophecy,” “That Is My An 
swer,” “Washington Takes the Risk,” “Hap 
piness Day,” and “I Follow Washington.’ 
(Sign your name as Assistant Commissioner. ) 


All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to 
expedite checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. 


O. G. A. Club Byrrize Awards 


Gold Pin 


Lucille Mitchell, Harrisburg Edmunde Ligela. High School 
Township High School, San Diego, California 
Harrisburg, Illinois Erdeen Britton, Central Hig! 


Fountain Pen 


Brunhilde Birkigt, Proviso School, Sioux City, lowa 
Township High Schwol, Ruth Brown, Indiana State 
Maywood, Illinots Teachers College, Terre 

Ralph Gelbel, High School, Haute, Indiana 
La Grande, Oregon Edna Francis Hoxsie, High 

Lowell A. Adams and Audrey School, West Haven, Con 
Whisler, Woodbury Col necticut 
lege. Los Angeles, Cali Margeret Benelli, Senior 
fornia High School, Pittsburg, 

Kansas 
Pearl Pin Mortha Cant, High School 


Everett, Washington 

Ann H. Katz, Weaver High 
Sehool, Hartford, Connec 
tieut 

Lillian Alkire, East High 
School, Akron, Obhto 

Emil T. Jensen, High 
School, Poughkeepsie, New 


Catherine Chapman, Detroit 
Commercial College, De 
troit, Michigan 

Margaret Wilson, Los Angeles 
High School, Los Angeles, 
California 


Emerald Pin York 
Carl Moore, Woodbury Col Anna J. DeCola, St. Philo- 
lege, Los Angeles, Cali mone Sehool, Chicago, 
fornia I} inols 
Mareila Mink. High School, Myrl Etter, Franklin High 
Figin, Mlinots School, Seattle, Washington 





* If you wish to rule the blank as you type it, use the underscore for the cross rules, and lines of colons betweer 


Silrer Pin Bronze Pin 

Wanda R. Blatiner, Senior Dena Theberge, Girls’ Ca 

High School, Miami thedral High School, D 

Florida luth, Minnesota 
ltvelyn Sayer and Florence Delia Condes Hig? School 

Kelfer, St. Peters Com Nogales, Arizona 

merelal High School Emily Cromer Los Angeles 

Newark, New Jersey Junior College, Los Ar 
Blanche Grandy, High School, eles, California 

Pottstown, Pennsylvania Ethel Baker, Barnes Commer 
Russell Burkhalter, Anthony elal School, Denver, Col 

Wayne Institute, Fort rado 

Wayne, Indiana Bertha Levy, Girls’ Commer 
Jennie Chwaszezewska, Pers clal Service School Ch 

ing High Sehool, Detroit, cinnati, Ohle 

Michigan Marion Landraitis, Evelyn P 
Wanda Lewon and Kay Dice, Singer, and Mildred Cor 

Roosevelt High School nors, High Sehool, Hartford 


Wyandotte. Michigan Connecticut 
Betty Forrester, High School Margaret Heggelund, McK inley 
of Commerce, Detroit, Senior High School, Marsl> 


Michigan field, Wisconsin 

Eleanor Burusky, West High Evelyn Cullen, 8t Franets 
School, Cleveland, Ohio Academy, Joliet, Illinois 

Catherine Jackson, Our Lady Thomas F. Callahan, Business 
of Grace School, Hoboken, High School, Washington 
New Jersey dD. Cc 

Nellie Wultz, High School, Hattie Mach, Blessed Agne 
Colorado Springs Colorado School, Chicago, Ulineis 


the 


columns: or, before taking the paper from the machine, hold your pencil in the notch of the oscillator and draw the carriag 
across to make the horizontal rules, and turning the paper back to the top of the work, with your pencil in the notch, roll 


the platen up until you have the length of vertical line required 
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Memorial 
Minne 


Amy Catherall and Elsie Berg, 
Roosevelt High School, Oak 
land, California 

Victoria Edstrom and Priscilla 
Steinmetz Barnes Com 
mercial School, Denver, Col 
orado 

Clifford K 
State ( 
Washington 


Ethel Supantic, 
High School, Ely, 
sota 

Sylvia Mieh 
Clintonville 

Rheda Ramer and Mildred 
Thomas, High School 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania 

Eva Hoover, High 
Connellsville Pennsylvania 


High % 
Wisconsin 


Penr 
College 
Pennsylvania 


Nelms, 


Schoo! mmercial 
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Hoover, Herbert 


Scnool San 


Hoover 


Dies 


Elvera Schmerler, Senior High Leal 
School, Wausau, Wisconsin Hig! 
Marie LaBorence, Township California 
Hig! Lockport, I Constance Eade 
linoi School I 
Ellen Hensor Long Beaci 
Secretarial College, Long Clara 
Beach, California ship 
Lapic Hig School lit 
Califor niinued on 


Belmont High 
Angeles, Cal 


School 


ifernia 

Aurect Proviso Town 
High School, Maywoo 
700) 


erna md page 


cOo° 


Penmanship Pointers 


(Concluded 


be the most elusive you have yet had to write! 
However, after a little practice on them they 
will be a real joy to write! 

And now for a little more intensive prac 
tice on Writing Test 12, containing words 
from the Contest Copy that involve the small 
strokes, such as s and the hooks. Try for a 
short, flick-motion on these 
characters 


switt, small 


Writing Test 12 


aive you consists must 


purpose 


ous, promotes, 


qcenius Message, necessary 


business, tt yields, wheels 


inspiration 


have, must be, 


paves, makes, achievement 


i 


from 


eR) 


fage 


I suggest that you write the Contest Copy 
once and check it tor these errors: circle and 
hook too large and improper in slant in git 
you. E 
achievement S 
enough difference 
a should be quite large mere 
the pen. Hook too large in way. You'll find 
other faults, too, perhaps. Weed them out and 
make your Contest specimen a winner ! 


too short 1 
not 
circles 


too large in genius. I’ 
too 
made in 


long generally, and 
size ot 


and ¢ a furn of 


Away to the Finish! 


seriously all that we have 
these 
you 


If you have taken 
said about good 
drills faithfully 
acquired the proper degree of 


practiced 
painstakingly until 
skill on 
about 
the Contest 
writing to 


otes, and 
and 

, 
eacil 
being 


need have no hesitancy 


recognition in 


one, you 
able to 
Fluency you 
win the first degree of recognition, plus good 


win 


must have in your 


formation and correct joimings 
We are on the last lap of the race, take a 
go! You'll win, you've 
you—and time is up 


good deep breath and 
got to, we're betting o1 
March first! 





It must be guided by clear thinking. 
no more. 


the business machinery. 
It is vitalizing, dynamic. 


tunity. 


it is my best. 





Copy for the Annual O. G. A. Contest 


Announced in the December issue 


First, I would give you the Message of Hard Work. 
genius consists of ten per cent inspiration and ninety per cent perspiration. 
Hard work is necessary to great achievement. 
Business vields what you put into it 


Secondly, the Message of Inspiration. 
It promotes good feeling. 
greater achievement when one objective is won. 
Inspiration is generated by liking your 
work, by carrying each job through to the finish and being able to say of it 


Your specimen must reach us by March first. 


Edison said that 
But work must have a purpose. 
Inspiration oils the wheels of 


It paves the way for 
Inspiration makes oppor- 
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Random Suggestions for the Beginner in Business 


From “Your Job,” by Harold Whitehead, of Boston University 


Cc 


Letter Writing: ~~ , | Office Etiquette: 


‘ 
' 


{ 


Give All Information Required: —_~, 


; 


Keep your desk as clear as possible 
rE: > a 


f 


4 
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Promptness 
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Don't hesitate 








> Learn to take Criticism without rancor. 


c ” ; 


/ 


eoO°o 


Just a Little Better than the Other Fellow 


(¢ inded from pave 


that you should have phrased, or around the Yes, we know, if you realized how 

new words that need a little extra practice t faster you could write if you yourself, wi 

make them old-time acquaintances ? ny urging on the part of your teacher 
Your answer to each of these important examine your notes critically every day ai 


questions is Yes, we hope! You would say follow the foregoing plan for improving then 
mo 
ad ° 


Honorable Mention Winners in the Stenographers’ Contest 
¢port n page 2a9) 
Emiliano R. Balocating, Dagupan, Lowise Poslek, Pittsburgh, Pem Edna Collins, Detroit, Michig 
Pangasinan, P. I sylvania Clyde C. Ludwig, Wyandotte 
Manuel Martinez, Humacao, Mary J. Quinn, Pawtucket Michigan 
Porto Rice Rhode Island Virginia Raddatz, Detroit M 
Pauline Smith, Saco, Maine Lawrence Hartger, Jenison gan 
Jane Kozlowski, Wyandotte, Michigan 1. Garcia Jimeno. 
Michigan B. I. Miller, New York, New Illinois 
Mary McElroy, Grosse Point, York Phebe H. McDowell 
Michigan Doris B. Drake, Freedom, New Michigan 
Sieglinde Cordier, Detroit, Michi Hampshire Thelma G. Palmer, Ga 
gan L. B. Louzer, Wilder, Vermont Maine 
Doris A. Becker, Detroit, Michi Stella T. Cox, Norristown, Penn George Herbert, Detroit, M 
gan sylvania gan 
Madelyne J. Dowling, Detroit, Doris Tyrer, Pontiac, Michiga Grace Resner, Detroit, Mi ga 
Michigan Addie Haisfield, Lake City edward Hartman, Detroit, Mict 
A. T. Goslin, Highland Park Florida yan 
Michigan lack Romagna, Washington, D. ( ! } Luke, Detroit, Muicl 
Elizabeth Hull, Sheridan, W v« Evelyn Topel, Merrill, Wisconsin gat 
ming Delight Cronin, Fort Wayne, Mary J. Gazdar, Astoria, Long 
Marianne F. DeNyse, Henderson Indiana Island, New York 
ville, North Carolina Emma A. Ronge, Berwyn, Illinois Augusta Jedlisk, Detroit, Mich 
Ashley Wilhite, Chicago, Illinois J. J. Boldin, Ely, Minnesota gan 
Ruth Lakin, Detroit, Michigan Zabel Ohanian, Stamboul, irl B ' Ma 
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O. A. T. Club Prize Awards 


Fountain Pen ida Pearl Rosenboom, High 
; ‘en — _— school, Altus, Oklahoma 
isther vite gh Schoo Hedwig M. Stier, Holy Gt 
sutt Montana Rita Felbel and Rose Meldon- Lucille Driver, Senior High Commerrial School —-. 
ian, Memorial High School, School, Colorade Springs hem, Pennsylvania ha 
Pencil West New York, New Jersey Colorado yn Cherubini and Gene- 
John Addeo, High School, Cornelia Howe, High Selwol, viewe Anirine, Sacred Heart 
Frank Evans Ero, High School Ravenna, Ohio Darlington, Wisconsin Commercial School. Colum 
Cambridge, Muryland us, Ohio ~ 
Alta Ellis West High School Mery C. Collett, High School 
Cleveland, Ohto _ Macon, Missouri 
cae Plate for November O. G. A. Test. sisncne ‘Rouner. st. Mtary’s 
Gold I um Academy Dover, New 
Hampshir 
Ramona Bohlin, High School Yos! ito Fujikawa Higt 
Detroit Lukes, Minnesota aA School Lihue, Kauai, Ha 
Gladys Lundgren, High School , wali ° : : 
Amery. Wisconsin D : : 
orot \ y Ace Ss } 
Correan M Green High -. ~ lary Ader, t. Mi 
School, Butte Montana ; r ik 
Hilda Guibree, High School . 


s Commercial School, 
delphia, Pennsylvania 
Robert sSrown, St Josep! 


Burlington, Vermor School, Wapakoneta, Obk 


- ‘A - - & . Carmen Rene, Assumption 
ei “a al i “ . é Academy, Nicolet, P. Q 
. 


Sileer Pin , i 
“ Geraldine Probst, St. Mary's 
Ralph Fergusen, High School f P Pas Academy, Amarillo, Texas 

Harlan, lowa , i / fe Theresa Dorke, High School, 
Ruth J. Winter, St. Philomena / ms ont fi Sd —w Eeted, Seth Be- 


Convent, Chicago, Tilinots yi o kota 

















setts 


Julia Heller, H. L. Merrill Zz Laura B. Monteiro, Osgood 
High School, Hutchinson, / 9 al _- 2 o fs Sehool, Cohasset, Massachu 


Minnesota 

Martha Rose Wheeler 
A giv Academy Kat 
Clty, Missour! 

Margaret J. MeCree ( 
lie Institute, Jorsey City 
New Jersey 

Sara Moses, Washington Busi 
ness College, Washington 
Pennsylvania 

Deri Dove, Frankfort Com- 
munity High School, West 
Frankfort. Dlinots 

Ann Rentenbach, High School 
Haneock, Michigan 

Ramona Bohlin, Detroit Lakes 
High School, Detroit Lakes 
Minnesota 

Virginia DeVoe, High Schoo 
Hackettstown, New Jersey 

Evelyn Korf, High School 
Yuma, Colorsdo 

Elizabeth Weand, High School 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania 

Gen vieve E. Vennekamp, St 
Piilomena Convent, Chicago 
Illinois 

Moadilyn M Walter, High 
School, Brookville, Pennsy! 
vonla 

Eleanor Burusky. West High 
School, Cl-velond, Obtoe 

Mirgeret Woed, High School 
Lead, South Dakota 


Bronze Pin 


Jessie Viano, Reed-Custer 
Township High School, 
Braidwood, Mlinols 

Dominie Renzaglia, High 
School, Virginia, Minnesota 

Jennie Downing, High School, 
Sutherland, Nebraska 

Tols Buckwald, Senior High 
School Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 

Yvette Vezina, Dominican Ac 
ademy, Fall River, Massa 
chusetts 

Margaret Nelsen, Central High 
School, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota 

Mildred Bednerik and Mary 
Hresan, West High School, 
Cioveland, Ohio 

Maxine Smith, High School, 
Bellevue, Michigan 

Evelyn Lewis, Russell High 
School, East Point, Georgia 


j 


o - ——L- QU a 


Sarah Moloney, St. Joseph 
Academy, Cleveland, Ohio 

Donald Fitzgerald, St. Joseph 
High School, Ironton, Ohio 

Margaret Robinson, Rosenthal 
School of Commerce, Co 
lumbia, Missouri 

Faith Darland, High School, 
Mason City, lowa 

Helen Stranathan, High School, 
Glenwood, lowa 

Margaret Swennes, Hich 
Scheel, Minnecota, Minnesota 


Alvina Frieden, High 


Agnes Moore and Katherine 
Greim, High School, Ridley 
Park, Pennsylvania 

Ada J. Miles, High School, 
Winner, South Dakota 

Rita Maiorano, St. John Com 
mercial, New Haven, Con 
necticut 

Florence Adelmann, St. Fran 
cls de Sales School St 
Paul, Minnesota 

Hubert Larson, High Schoo 
Plainview, Nebraska 

Edna Luli, Ravenna City 
School, Ravenna, Ohio 

Allee Fetter, Sacred Heart 
Commercial School, Colum 
bus, Ohio 

Ella Tautz, Township Hig! 
School, Seneca, Illinois 

Jean Mitchell, St. Charles 
School, Amberst, Nova 
Seotia, Canada 

Lauretta Mather, High School, 
Darien, Connecticut 

Agnos Pakulski, High School 
Bradley. Titinois 

Ad-line Kozla, St. Procopius 
Commercial High School, 
Chicago, Hilinois 

Kathryn Ream, High School, 
Quakertown, Pennsylvani« 

Margaret Busscher and Agnes 
Costello, The Mallinckrodt, 
Wilmette, Mlinois 

Ruth Raesler, Elyria School of 
Office Training, Elyria, 
(rhio 

Eula Sheets, St. Mary's High 
School, Sendusky. Ohio 

Elizabeth Farrington, Senior 
High School, Kirksville 
Missouri 

Doris Handlos and Phyllis 
Beer, Sacred Heart School 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Marjorie St. John, High 
School, Roswell, New 
Mexico 

Wilhelmenea Rank, Rosenthal 
School of Commerce, Colum 
bia, Missouri 

Marcella Faust, MacCormac 
School of Commerce, Chi 
cago, Illinois 

Ruth Turner, High School, 
Milo, Maine 

Adelaide Osinska, Sweetest 
Heart of Mary Commercial 
Seheol, Detroit, Michigan 
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ecw HERE and, THERE 
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@ 


in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about al! that which 


oes in the modern office and a word now 


and then of the men who are building and selling modern. office equipment 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 





Se ee 


through a simple twist 





ROM South 

rica comes hue 
announcement of 

typewriting 
T he Argos 


a new 
champion. 
a Cape 
paper, conducted a type- 


Town news 
writing contest in which 
the stenographers of 
that energetic city par 
ticipated The highest 
speed attained in the 
85 words a 





contest, 
one-half 
duration, was 
accomplished by Miss 
Nora H. Noonan. The 
first prize offered was 
£25, which is approxi- 
mately $125. Miss Noo- 
nan was also presented with an Underwood 
Portable Typewriter by the Messrs. Hortors 
L.td., in recognition of her good performance 


minute of 
hour's 


REATER speed and quietness has been 
the keynote in the development of 
modern office machines. Too, manually opet 
ated machines are giving way more and more 
to electrical devices which vastly tmcrease the 
and efficiency of intricate and bulky 
transactions of the business offices, hotels, 
banks, utilities companies, and other larg 
corporations. That is the general impression 
we gained in a visit to the Annual Business 
Show held in New York City recent) 
But let us tell you about some of the in 


accuracy 


dividual exhibits 


9 Bae add to the speed and accuracy of the 
typist in handling what cannot be typed 
“electrically,” a paper feeder has been devised 
for her machine which automatically feeds 
forms, carbons, and duplicates into the type 
writer, saving more than thirty seconds ove: 
each former hand-stuffing operation 

The electric typewriter, which 
form impressions and eases the effort of the 
typist, has been developed into an assortment 
1 sizes and type styles. There ts 
machine that will prt 


gives uni 


ol carriage 


also the tvping 


Nora H. Noonan 
Winner of Cape Town Typing Contest 


ot the letters in 
from one to forty dif 


wrist, 


ferent languages and in 
sundry type styles. 

In keeping with the 
anti-noise campaigns, 
the elimination of the 
clickety-clack of type 
spread to 
calcu 

Post 
printing and ad 
machines now 


writers has 
the adding and 





lating machines 
card 
dressing 
print the message and 
address in a single oper 
\ new 
adapted t 
pay-roll work 
and signs checks, item 


ation machine 
especially 
writes 
izing and printing various calculations in 
salaries. Another unit cuts, 
the checks in numerical ordet 

Where will it all end, we 
before we could find an answer, we 
another lot of intricate-looking machines 


sorts, and stacks 


And 


espied 


wondered 


MONG these new designed to 


speed up business ethciency, 


offerings, 
were the ad 
dressing machine for utilities companies which 
prints and addresses the tariff bills and scores 
the stubs at the rate of 3,000 an hour; auto 
matic reproducing punch which duplicates one 
set of cards from the original; a large capacity 
dormant scale; and high-speed teletype and 
ticker machines 

In the exhibition there was offered for the 
inspection of visitors than a million 
dollars’ worth of office appliances, incorporat- 
ing more new equipment than has appeared 
in any single year in more than a decade 
nmumeograph of 

worth 


more 


The new air-suction-feed 
the A. B. Dick Company wa 
taking just one sheet at a time and feeding it 
with unerring accuracy 

The Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
had on display their new typewriter. It was a 
preview, really, as they had not intended that 
should be on the market until 
From casual observation of 


sceink 


the machine 
some time later 
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it, the machine to be made with the 
same high-class workmanship that is put into 
other Burroughs’ products. 


seems 


HEELDEX is unique, as will be seen 
by the illustration shown here. It is new, 
economical, and convenient for card filing. 
he cards are held in place in the wheel and 
you just “twist” or “turn” the wheel to the 
card desired. Three times as fast; requires 
third the 

only one 


\ 


only one 
space ; costs 
third as much 


are some of the advan 


these 


tages over present 
standard types of visible 
equipment that are 


claimed for it 


DESK in which a 
radio set was con 
cealed created consider 
able interest, but raised 
the question as to 
whether or not Miss 
Secretary had time to 
listen to dance music! 
However, market and 
news reports 
and any other 
cast program that is of 
interest to the 
man can be 


general 
broad 


special 
business 
listened to with ease 


HE Monroe Calcu 

lating Machine 
Company has intro 
duced Mon- 
roe in keeping with the 
trend of the times for less noise and more 
speed, and Shaw-Walker has developed in- 
sulated savings ledger desks to withstand a 
greater degree of heat than similar equipment 
ever afforded. Insulated commercial book- 
keeping desks and insulated posting trays have 
also been developed. The idea back of this 
is space saving and the eliminating of shifting 
files to fireproof vaults. Just close the cabinet 
with which you are working and it is “fire- 
proof.” 


a noiseless 


HERE was on display a book, “How Old 
Am I Financially?” A glimpse showed us 
that it answers such questions as “Can I 
afford to buy that thing?” “How shall I in 
vest?” “Shall I go into business for myself?” 
answered in a very logical and concrete way 


EXIGRAPH proved to be a process of 
photography by which negatives of card 
records are reproduced in their original size 
at a potential machine speed of 3,200 an hour. 
As many as six duplicates of a record may 
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The Wheeldex, Latest Visible Card if 
Filing Device 
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be made by Dexigraph at a lower cost than 
by any other means, its producers, Remington 
A central developing laboratory 
has been established at Stamford, Conn., 
where “positive” prints or duplicate records 
are prepared and forwarded to the purchaser 
within a comparatively few hours after receipt 
of the negatives. 
It is interesting to know that the 1,250,000 
library cards of Yale University were dupli- 
cated in this way re- 
cently. The card record 
goes back to the year 
1846. Nearly 50 lan- 
guages are represented 
in this library record, 
which required linguists 
in transcribing the 
hand. The 
Dexigraph turned out 
all 1,250,000 
100 days. 


Rand, say. 


46 CEDAR ST 
BOSTON 
MASS 


cards by 


cards in 





COMPACT filing 

box for keeping 
general and _ personal 
correspondence, unpaid 
bills, vouchers, paid 
bills and receipts, clip- 
pings, and other data is 
the Vertex Alphabeter 
It is of standard corre 
size, packed 
attractive 
which 








spondence 
in a strong, 
dark green box 
can be used as a cabinet 
desired. The unit 
without the box will fit 
any vertical file cabinet 
or lower double drawer 
of a desk, forming a compact, complete, 
quickly accessible filing system, with a capacity 
of 1,500 or more papers. Quite useful for 
teachers and students, we should imagine. 


HE telephone-typewriter service coérdi 
nates every departmental activity. It is a 
communication service which carries typed 
messages just as the telephone conveys the 
spoken word. Communications typed on spe- 
cial machines are instantly typewritten on 
machines at one or several distant offices 
Each distant message is identical with the 
copy produced simultaneously by this opera 
tion at the sending office 
Telephone-typewriter service is a complete 
communication service furnished by the Bell 
System to aid in administrative control of 
separated units. Sixty words a minute may 
be transmitted between connected offices. The 
service may be adapted to the transmission of 
forms, and it will provide carbon copies. Re- 
ceiving machines are automatically operated 
(Continued on page 304) 
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CURIOUS CLIPBDINES 


And yet they must be true, 
We Saw Them in the Papers! 
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by the sending machine. Communication is 
instantaneous and continuous throughout the 
business day. No message needs to be con 
firmed by letter—it is a confirmation of itself. 
3usiness transactions can be completed the 
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day they are initiated, no matter how many 
connected offices are involved or how far apart 
they are. 
And this 
the stenographers or 


opens up new opportunities for 
typists. 


Coe 


Shorthand — My Way of Spelling It 


(Concluded from page 264) 


tions that the dress arouses no unfavorable 
comment. Besides the effect of correct dress 
on the minds of others, the knowledge that 
he is clothed according to the best custom 
has, as I have already said, an effect on the 
mind of the wearer. Knowing that his dress 
will not be an object of criticism, he is not 
afraid to go among important people con- 
fidently. Emerson wrote, “The consciousness 
of being well dressed brings a satisfaction 
which even religion cannot bestow.” Hazlitt 
said, “Almost everything depends upon first 
impressions; and these depend upon two 
things, dress and address, which everyone may 
command with proper attention.” 

Neatness is important when applying for 
a position. Every man must be a well-dressed 
advertisement of his wares, which are his 
services or his ideas offered for sale in a 
highly competitive market. Hundreds of men 
and women are failing because they have not 
learned to look as good as they actually are. 

Orderliness and system in business are in 
dispensable. The more your work has to be 
checked up by others, the less valuable it 1s. 

The secretary should direct his energies to 
the employer’s desk. <A disorderly desk, it 
self a result of lack of system, breeds lack 
of system. If important letters, unfinished 
work, papers, and magazines are thrown to- 
gether on the working surface of the em- 
ployers desk and fill the drawers of the desk 
to overflowing, the secretary's work is plainly 
cut out for him. After the top of the desk 
is cleaned up, it must be kept clean, for the 
sight of the clean desk stimulates the user to 
keep it clean and that means getting more 
work done. 

The influence that a clean desk has on the 
user of the desk is great. The sight of a clean 
working surface is a constant stimulus to get 
the work out and to keep the top of the desk 
free from piles of papers and affairs that 
have been disposed of. The first big rule that 
the secretary should follow in regard to the 
desk drawer is system. The basic law of this 
system is “The right place for the right 
thing.” 

Carelessness about leaving your belongings 
around in your own home may be covered up 


by a tireless mother, but untidiiiess of your 
office desk will be apparent to all your asso 
ciates. You may be able to satisiy yourself 
with a pair of stockings other than the ones 
you originally intended to wear, but you will 
have difficulty in persuading your chief that 
any letter other than the one he demanded 
will do just as well. Nothing is more fatal 
in business than not to be sure where you 
put something. 


Determination 


A careful analysis of 178 men who are 
known to be successful disclosed the fact that 
all had failed many times before arriving. Ii 
a man himself, 
he cannot expect others to have confidence in 


him. 


does not have confidence in 


Out of the night that covers 
Biack as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be, 


For my unconquerable soul 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
| have not winced 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 


My head is bloody, 


cried aloud 


but unbowed 


Beyond this place f wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of th 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me 


shade, 


unafraid 


It matters not how straight the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul 

Henley 


Nothing can bring you success but your- 
self. Be an American! Did you ever think 
that American ends with I CAN. 

A winner never quits and a quitter never 
wins 

Robert Fulton years ago 

Said he'd make the steamboat go 
And stuck to it. 

Robert's friends began to jolly, 
Called the steamboat Fulton's folly, 
But the darn thing went, iy golly, 
He stuck to it! 


A good motto to follow through life is 


short, but expressive— 


KEEP ON! 
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The Story of the Man with the Hose 


From “Popular Research Narratives” 
Compiled by Alfred D. Flinn, of Engineering Foundation 


(Copyright by Williams & Witkins, of Baltimore) 
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The President of a $1,000,000,000 Corporation on “Choosing 
a Profession” 


(C one 


tioned at a point of vantage. What he makes 
of the job depends mostly upon himself. He 
can make drab routine of taking down and 
transcribing shorthand notes—or he can be of 
real service. If he is thoughtful and alert, 
he will see innumerable ways of relieving his 
principal of burdensome details, thus freeing 
him for more important office work, and he 
will study ways and means of making himself 
more and more useful and efficient. In this, 
his educational background should be of great 
help. Material reward, as a rule, will take 
care of itself.” 

Having once been a stenographer myself, | 
could but endorse everything Mr. Cortelyou 
said and admire the clarity of his thoughts 
Here was a busy executive whose time is of 
value passing on to the younger generation 
the essence of his knowledge, gained in forty 
years’ work as court reporter, stenographer 
Secretary to the President, Cabinet member, 

I could not help 
shorthand would 


and “big business” executive 
wondering if students of 
appreciate his advice and take it to heart 


“Coming Along” 


Mr. Cortelyou broke in upon my thoughts 
“Remember,” he said, “that we are consid 
ering stenography as a means to an end and 
not as an end in itself. Not a few young men, 
finding themselves happy in this sort of work 
and peculiarly adapted to it, become experts, 


take up some branch of reporti ind achieve 
substantial talking of 
them, but of those who adopt it as an auxiliary 


success We are not 
to facilitate a start in business. Bearing this 


in mind, then, my advice to the young man 


stenographer is: Don't remain in such a posi 
tion too long. Don't lose sight of your 
objective lookout for a chance t 
tion of 
embrace it 


Hall 


, 
Be on tie 


move on in the dire your ambition 


and when it Otherwise 
vou may find that stenography, as far as you 
ire concerned, has been transformed 
good servant into a poor master 

“A great American merchant 
every road there is ‘some young man coming 
To me, the 
dramatize a 


comes, 
from 

once said On 
which this evokes 


truth 
undistin 


ilong.’ picture 


is inspiring It simple 
Unnoticed as yet, and 


thousands of 


unknown, 
others 


road is a cleat 


guished from equally 


placed, somewhere ever) 
eyed and level-headed young man who, amid 
all the distractions and temptations that be 
guile his companions into futile bypaths, holds 
unswervingly to his course and moves steadily 
onward toward the distant goal. In due time 
he will world will hail the 
great inventor, thx 
tronomer, the engineer, the 
cator, the captain of industry 

“He 
are putting down 


I have said helps him to take th 
as 


arrive, and the 
merchant prince, the as 
chemist, the edu 


may be reading the ver things vou 
-who knows? If anything 
right road 


to success, 1 shall be very gla 
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Repeated Copying of Correct Shorthand 


ne of cach pair of words ia correct in the place it appears; select the right o ms pow read alone 


l'rom “Factors of Shorthand Speed” 
By David Wolfe Brown 


Late Official Reporter, U. S. House of Representatives 
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Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 
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Is a “Photographic” 


Transcript a Good 


Enough Record? 


HE keeping of the record involves a 

responsibility that is rarely understood 

even by the court or the appellate au 
thorities for whose benefit it is primarily kept 
Occasionally a lawyer unusually versed in the 
details of his profession will display a keen 
appreciation of what the reporter is 
but for the most part those in the court room 
whose being guarded by this 
same record will have only the slightest con 
ception of the daily problems that the reporter 
meets and must decide for himself. 


don £. 


interests are 


How Much Responsibility Should the 
Reporter Assume? 
It is easy to say that the should 
write down everything that occurs, that that 
is his job. There is a tendency today, with 
the general level of shorthand ability much 
higher than it was a decade or two ago, for 
the reporter to trust to speed alone, write 
what he hears and let everything else take 
If the lawyer makes an obvious 


reporter 


care of itself 
error in the making of his record, that is the 
lawyer's error, not the reporter's! If the wit 
ness estimates a distance “from here to there” 
and nobody thinks of the record while it is 
being said, there is a growing feeling among 
reporters that it is no business of the reporte: 
to correct it and to make the record intelli 
gible, but the responsibility of the lawyer and 
the court—and he should fret if they both 
forget it! 

Perhaps opinion is fairly divided in the pro 
to just how much responsibility 
the reporter should accept in circum 
stances. The older generation of reporters, 
who were brought up on common sense rather 
than on speed, usually takes the responsibility 
of the record very seriously They started 
their reporting careers at a time when the 
ranks were small and the profession was com- 
paratively new; when judges and lawyers 
alike regarded it as something of a miracle 
that a man could record in shorthand the 


fession as 
such 


utterances of the witness and everything that 





the 
and 


trial Then 


attorneys 


occurred during a reporter, 
mingling the the 
judges, came to know them more intimately, 
and by virtue of that intimacy came to assume 
some of the that go with 
companionship. When such an attorney or a 
judge made a meaningless or a faulty record, 


with even 


resp msibilities 


it was something more than an impersonal 
error to the reporter. It was the error of 
a fellow companion, if not a friend; and 


sportsmanship, if no greater compunction dic 
tated, that the corrected 
If it was an obviously immaterial matter, in 
volving the part of the re- 
porter, it was taken care of automatically; if 
it was something of importance to the 
record, on which the reporter could not con- 


required error be 
no conclusion on 


more 


scientiously pass, it was a simple thing to 
bring it to the attention of the party most 
affected and have the matter settled in open 


court 


Tendency Today is to Let 

“Photographic” Transcript Suffice 
The reporter of a generation or more ago 
was more meticulous concerning the appear 
ance of the record than the younger members 
filling the ranks. Whether his 
was a better record for practical purposes is, 
of course, debatable. The younger reporters 
are faster, taken as a class, than their older 
brethren, and they don't need to bother their 


now record 


young heads about editing or improvising 
where the speed gets too fast. They have 
been brought up for the most part on the 


theory that the-job of the reporter is to get 
everything down, and they do just that. They 
don't stop the witness, they don't argue with 
the attorneys for speaking two at a time, and 
they are not inclined to worry about such a 
little thing as the intelligibility of a “from 
here-to-there” answer. When their record is 
transcribed, there everything is as it was said 
and as it occurred—the stammerings of the 
witness, the little quarrels of the attorneys, 
and the judge pausing in the midst of the 
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JHE GREGG WRITER 


A Negligence Case—| 


(To be continued next month) 
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trial to make a speech on citizenship or the 
indignities of the tariff. These little sidelights, 
of course, would never have appeared in the 
transcript of the reporter of a generation ago. 
Maybe he couldn't get it, who knows? Cer 
tainly it cumbers the record and is not strictl) 
relevant to the issue being tried 


Is a Verbatim Record Good Enough? 


Which, we may fairly ask, is the more 
practical, serviceable transcript, the one that 
hews strictly to the line, by covering what it 
does cover carefully and thoughtfully; or the 
one that portrays everything photographically, 
“as is”? We know that the answer generally 
would be, the latter. There can be no question 
that the “photographic” transcript is the more 
faithful of the two; however inartistic it will 
look, showing up the personal weaknesses ol 
the court and the attorneys alike, it is never- 
theless an accurate picture of what took place 
unmarred by reportorial editing or conclu 
sions. In other words, it is the product of a 
perfect machine. And isn’t that the function 
of the reporter, some say, to be a perfect 
machine ? 

He ts growing to be a perfect machine, and 
that very fact is both his strength and his 
weakness. Rarely is his work questioned. One 
of the most astonishing things in this world 
of error ts the unquestioning confidence placed 
in the record of an efficient reporter. If it is 
the product of the official reporter in the case, 
it is per se accurate, and witnesses are ex 
amined, cross-examined, and threatened with 
perjury, without the slightest intimation that 
the reporter might have made an error in re 
porting or, what is more likely, in hearing 
This attitude is especially surprising to the 
reporter, who knows above everything else 
the handicaps under which he works and his 
own proneness to error, for he is human like 
everybody else. This almost universal attitude 
and legal recognition of the integrity of the 
record is the highest possible compliment that 
can be paid to the efficiency of the profession 


Reputed “Perfection” a Drawback 


This very reputation, however, is at tie 
same time one of the greatest drawbacks to 
the profession, both mechanically and economi 
cally. The reporter of today doesn’t mingle, 
as he was accustomed to a generation ago, 
with the bar and the court. He is a specialist 
now, like them, and his numbers have grown. 
He is a class representative now rather than 
a human being, a representative of a class 
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with machinelike precision He ts just a 
“stenographer” or “reporter,” as you will 
And he is perfect—as a reporter! 
nothing to wort 


If the wit 
ness speaks iast, there is 
about; the reporter will get it 
too fast for him! If the lawyer wants to get 
his argument on the record at the same time 
that his opponent ts stating his, it is quite all 
right; the reporter ¢an do it—he can even 
report four people speaking at the same time! 
Or if the witness doesn't speak English very 
well, only Turkish, and there’s no Turkish 
interpreter, there’s no need to waste the time 


nothing is ever 


of the court in getting one—‘let’s go ahead 
and do the best we can; the reporter will re 
peat the answers of the witness.” Perfectior 

a little tin god of machine: Chat’s the 


conception of the modern reporter 

The very fact that the reporter's transcript 
is photographic and reproduces the errors that 
the judge and the attorney do not care t 
idmit that they make, emphasizes the machine 
like perfectior of the reporter It enhance 


his reputation as an automaton but decrease 


aman beit 


respect for him as a thoughttul | 


Both E fliciency and Thoughtfulness 
Possible 

Chere is little or appreciation of th 
thought and judgment that goes into the app 
ently mechanical process of making a “phot 
graphic’ transcript, ol the decisions t 
context and phraseology that he must make 
every minute, and the comprehensive know! 
edge of the subject that he must possess 
simply to write and to read an apparently 
mechanical! outline for an apparently mechani 
cal word 

We can't, of course, recast the record t 
make it fit our own 
record should be, but we can learn man 


conception of what a gov 


things from another generation, who perhaps 
had not the speed but who did know thet 
business. Our speed today has made us care 
less of the other side of our job, the side that 
involves our moral, if not our strict legal 
responsibility to the parties making the record 
It is not necessary to place a conclusion of 
our own upon the record when something 
goes wrong, in order to ccrrect it. It is easy 
enough to bring to light the versight and 
let it be corrected in open court, where proper 
notice is given to all concerned. All that is 
necessary is to keep our eyes open, our mind 
alert, and a thought to the record as well as 
to folios! It is not beyond the power of the 
modern reporter to require a reputation bot! 
for efficiency and for thoughtfulness 








STUDY AFTER SUNDOWN GIVES YOU A NEW HORIZON AT SUNRISE 
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